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argument, and the victory of the wig party, as might be 
conjectured, was complete. But notwithstanding this striking 
figure of rhetoric answered an excellent purpose here, we 
apprehend few would advise to its frequent adoption. 

It is a common remark, and a very correct one, that every 
person comes to his just level and occupies his proper place 
in public estimation, and in no particular is this more true, 
than in regard to oratory. However people may be captivat- 
ed with prettily turned speeches and holyday orations, and 
delight in the play they give to the fancy and taste, they will 
not be led by them to responsible action on important e- 
mergencies. There is an instinct, as it were, among the ig- 
norant and vulgar, as well as those of better taste and 
sounder judgment, which prevents them from being imposed 
upon by these superficial and heartless speech makers. 
There is an earnestness and naturalness of manner in all 
those who speak from feeling and from just views of their sub- 
ject, and who themselves participate in the passions they 
would communicate, which cannot to be put on. Such per- 
sons rarely fail to find forcible, if not elegant expressions, 
and to arrest the attention and influence the minds of their 
hearers. It is such oratory we wish to see encouraged in 
this country, and such only we believe is likely to suc- 
ceed. 



Art. XI. — 1. An account of the Battle of Bunker Hill. By 
n. Dearborn, Major General of the United States? Army. 
1818. 

2. A letter to Major General Dearborn, repelling his 
unprovoked attack on the character of the late Major General 
Israel Putnam. By Daniel Putnam, Esquire; 1818. 

"Webb it not for the extremely unpleasant nature of the 
discussion to which the first of these pamphlets has given rise, 
we should not regret the occasion of recurring to that distin- 
guished and ever memorable opening of the revolutionary 
contest. No national drama was ever developed, in a more 
interesting and splendid first scene. The incidents and the 
result of the battle itself were most important, and indeed 
most wonderful. As a mere battle, few surpass it in what- 
ever engages and interests the attention. It was fought, on 
a conspicuous eminence, in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
populous city ; and consequently in the view of thousands of 
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spectators. The attacking army moved over a sheet of water 
to the assault. The operations and movements were of course 
all visible and all distinct. Those who looked on from the 
houses and heights of Boston had a fuller view of every im- 
portant operation and event, than can ordinarily be had of 
any battle, or than can possibly be had of such as are fought 
on a more extended ground, or by detachments of troops act- 
ing in different places, and at different times, and in some 
measure independently of each other. When the British 
columns were advancing to the attack, the flames of Charles- 
town, (fired, as is generally supposed, by a shell,) began to 
ascend. The spectators, far out-numbering both armies, 
thronged and crowded on every height and every point which 
afforded a view of the scene, themselves constituted a very im- 
portant part of it. 

The troops of the two armies seemed like so many com- 
batants in an amphitheatre. The manner in which they 
should acquit themselves, was to be judged of, not as in other 
cases of military engagements, by reports and future history, 
but by a vast and anxious assembly already on the spot, and 
waiting with unspeakable concern and emotion the progress 
of the day. 

In other battles the recollection of wives and children, has 
been used as an excitement to animate the warrior's breast 
and nerve his arm. Here was not a mere recollection, but 
an actual presence of them, and other dear connexions, hang- 
ing on the skirts of the battle, anxious and agitated, feeling 
almost as if wounded themselves by every blow of the 
enemy, and putting forth, as it were, their own strength, and 
all the energy of their own throbbing bosoms, into every gal- 
lant effort of their warring friends. 

But there was a more comprehensive and vastly more im- 
portant view of that day's contest, than has been mentioned, — 
a view, indeed, which ordinary eyes, bent intently on what 
was immediately before them, did not embrace, but which 
was perceived in its full extent and expansion by minds of a 
higher order. Those men who were at the head of the colo- 
nial councils, who had been engaged for years in the previ- 
ous stages of the quarrel with England, and who had been 
accustomed to look forward to the future, were well apprised 
of the magnitude of the events likely to hang on the bu- 
siness of that day. They saw in it not only a battle, but 
the beginning of a civil war, of unmeasured extent and 
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uncertain issue. All America and all England were likely to 
be deeply concerned in the consequences. The individuals them- 
selves, who knew full well what agency they had had, in bring- 
ing affairs to this crisis, had need of all their courage ,• — not 
that disregard of personal safety, in which the vulgar suppose 
true courage to consist, but that high and fixed moral senti- 
ment, that steady and decided purpose, which enables men to 
pursue a distant end, with a full view of the difficulties and 
dangers before (hem, and with a conviction, that, before they 
arrive at the proposed end, should they ever reach it, they 
must pass through evil report as well as good report, and be 
liable to obloquy, as well as to defeat. 

Spirits, that fear nothing else, fear disgrace ; and this dan- 
ger is necessarily encountered by those who engage in civil 
war. Unsuccessful resistance is not only ruin to its authors, 
but is esteemed, and necessarily so, by the laws of all coun- 
tries, treasonable. This is the case, at least till resistance be- 
comes so general and formidable, as to assume the form of regu- 
lar war. But who can tell, when resistance commences, 
whether it will attain even to that degree of success ? Some 
of those persons who signed the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, described themselves as signing it, <as with halters 
about their necks.' If there were grounds for this remark in 
1776, when the cause had become so much more general, how 
much greater was the hazard, when the battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought ? Otis, to whose merits it is high time that some 
competent pen should do full and ample justice, had ceased to 
be active in public concerns ; but others, who had partaken of 
the public councils with him, — and among them, he, who act- 
ed a conspicuous part in the business of those times, and who 
yet lives, to assert, with a vigour unimpaired by years, the 
claims of the patriots of this Commonwealth to a full partici- 
pation and an efficient agency, not only in the very earliest 
scenes of the Revolution, but in the events which preceded 
it, and in which it may be said, more than in any other par- 
ticular occurrences, to have had its origin, — were earnestly 
watching the immediate issue of the contest, but well seeing 
also, at the same time, its more remote consequences, and the 
vastness and importance of the scene which was then opening. 

These considerations constituted, to enlarged and liberal 
minds, the moral sublimity of the occasion ; while to the out- 
ward senses the movement of armies, the roar of artillery, the 
brilliancy of the reflection of a summer's sun, from the bur- 
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nished armour of the British columns, and the flames of a 
burning town, made up a scene of extraordinary grandeur. 
But we must recall ourselves from these reflections to the pub- 
lications before us. 

The first of these is by General Dearborn, lately a Major 
General in the service of the United States, and, as he informs 
us, a Captain in Stark's regiment, in the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

The < Account* contains several things worth knowing, rela- 
tive to the incidents of the battle, and would not have been an 
unacceptable present to the public, but for the charges it con- 
tains against General Putnam, which we shall hereafter en- 
deavour to state. — The following paragraph does justice, and 
we believe no more than justice, to the coolness and steadiness 
of Stark, and the good conduct of the men under his command. 
* After completing the necessary preparations for action, Col- 
onel Stark's regiment formed, and marched about one o'clock. 
When it reached Charlestown Neck we found two regiments, 
baited, in consequence of a heavy enfilading fire thrown across 
it, of round, bar and chain shot, from the Lively frigate, 
and floating batteries anchored in Charles river, and a float- 
ing battery lying in the river Mystic. — Major M'Clary 
went forward, and observed to the commanders, if they 
did not intend to move on, he wished them to open and let our 
regiment pass ; the latter was immediately done. My com- 
pany being in front, I marched by the side of Colonel Stark, 
who, moving with a very deliberate pace, I suggested the pro- 
priety of quickening the march of the regiment, that it might 
sooner be relieved from the galling cross fire of the enemy. — 
With a look peculiar to himself, he fixed his eyes upon me, 
and observed with great composure, " Dearborn, one fresh man 
in action is worth tenfatigued ones" and continued to advance 
in the same cool and collected manner.' 

In the following paragraph is described, we think, the gen- 
eral habits of the New England militia, during tha revolution- 
ary war, whenever they were engaged in battle, and were 
tolerably well sheltered from the enemy's fire. * Our men 
were intent on cutting down every officer whom they could 
distinguish in the British line. When any of them discovered 
one, he would instantly exclaim, — "there," "see that officer," 
"let us have a shot at him," — when two or three would fire at the 
same moment ; and as our soldiers were excellent marksmen 
and rested their muskets over the fence, they were sure of their 
object An officer was discovered to mount near the position 
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of General Howe, on the left of the British line, and ride to- 
wards our left ; which a column was endeavouring to turn. 
This was the only officer on horseback during the day, and 
as he approached the rail-fence, I heard a number of our men 
observe, " there," « there," — " see that officer on horseback" 
— " let us fire," " no, not yet," — « wait until he gets to that lit- 
tle knoll," — " now" — when they fired, and he instantly fell dead 
from his horse. It proved tobe Major Pitcairn, a distinguished 
officer. — The fire of the enemy was so badly directed, I should 
presume that forty-nine balls out of fifty passed from one to 
six feet over our head, for I noticed an apple tree, some paces 
in the rear, which had scarcely a ball in it from the ground as 
high as a man's head, while the trunk and branches above 
were literally cut to pieces.' 

But this publication has attracted public attention principal- 
ly from an accusation, which it brings forward against the 
conduct of General Putnam, on the day of the battle, and from 
the opinions it expresses of the general character and merits 
of that officer. < When the troops,' on their retreat, < arrived 
at the summit of Bunker Hill, we found General Putnam with 
nearly as many men as had been engaged in the battle ; not- 
withstanding which no measure had been taken for reinforcing 
us, nor was there a shot fired to cover our retreat, or any move- 
ment made to check the advance of the enemy to this height ; 
but on the contrary, General Putnam rode off, with a number 
of spades arul pick-axes in his hands, and the troops that had re- 
mained with him inactive during the whole of the action, al- 
though within a few hundred yards of the battle ground and 
no obstacle to impede their movements but musket balls.' And 
again, < General Putnam had entered our army at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, with such an universal 
popularity as can scarcely now be conceived, even by those 
who then felt the whole force of it, and no one can at this time 
offer any satisfactory reasons why he was held in such high 
estimation.' 

« In the battle of Bunker Hill he took post ore the declivity 
towards Charlestown Neck, where I saw him on horseback, as 
we passed on to Breed's Hill, with Colonel Gerrish by his side. 
I heard the gallant Colonel Prescott (who commanded in the 
redoubt) observe, after the war, at the table of His Excellency 
■Tames Bowdoin, then governourof this Commonwealth, "that 
he sent three messengers during the battle to General Putnam, 
re questinc? him to come forward and take the command, there 
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being no general officer present, and the relative rank of the 
Colonel not having been settled 5 but that he received no an- 
swer, and his whole conduct was such, both during the action 
and the retreat, that he ought to have been shot." He remained 
at or near the top of Bunker Hill until the retreat, with Col- 
onel Gerrish by his side ; I saw them together when we re- 
treated. He not only continued at that distance himself dur- 
ing the whole of the action, but had a force with him nearly 
as large as that engaged. No reinforcement of men or am- 
munition was sent to our assistance ; and, instead of attempt- 
ing to cover the retreat of those who had expended their last 
shot in the face of the enemy, he retreated in company with 
Colonel Gerrish, and his whole force, without discharging a 
single musket ; but what is still more astonishing, Colonel 
Gerrish was arrested for cowardice, tried, cashiered, and uni- 
versally execrated; while not a word was said against the con- 
duct of General Putnam, whose extraordinary -popularity alone 
saved him, not only from trial, but even from censure. Col- 
onel Gerrish commanded a regiment, and should have been at 
its head. His regiment was not in action, although ordered — 
but as he was in the suite of the general, and appeared to be 
in the situation of an adjutant general, why was he not direct- 
ed by Putnam to join it, or the regiment sent into action un- 
der the senior officer present with it ?' 

<When General Putnam's ephemeral and unaccountable 
popularity subsided or faded away, and the minds of the peo- 
ple were released from the shackles of a delusive trance, the 
circumstances relating to Bunker Hill were viewed and talk- 
ed of in a very different light, and the selection of the unfortunate 
Colonel Gerrish as a scape-goat considered as a mysterious and 
inexplicable evenV 

* I have no private feelings to gratify by making this state- 
ment in relation to General Putnam, as I never had any inter- 
course with him, and was only in the army where he was 
present, for a few months ; but at this late period, I conceive 
it a duty to give a fair and impartial account of one of the 
most important battles during the war of independence, and 
all the circumstances connected with it, so far as I had the 
means of being correctly informed.' 

The matter of these charges, it must be confessed, is weigh- 
ty and important ; and it is quite unaccountable to us, that any 
man should choose to bring them forward, and rest the proof of 
(hem solely upon his own declaration. General Putnam has 
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been dead many yaars. His Biographer, Gen. Humphreys, 
died a tew months before the appearance of this publication. 
It could not, however, but be supposed, that there were friends 
and connexions of General Putnam still living, whom this 
' account' would sting to the heart. If well made out in proof, 
this charge must cover the character of their deceased relative 
with disgrace, and themselves with mortification. If not made 
out, they could not but be expected to feel some indignation 
towards the author of the < account,' unless they are all as 
spiritless as the ' account' would represent the general himself. 

It should have occurred to the author of the ' account,' that, 
by making this publication voluntarily and without necessity, he 
has deprived himself of the full advantage of his own testi- 
mony. However far above all suspicion his own character 
for personal veracity may be in other instances, in this, the 
community can hardly view him in any other light than that 
of an accuser. He is the prosecutor against the fame and char- 
acter of General Putnam ; and this too after a lapse of more 
than forty years, when we should have supposed, that the im- 
munities of the grave would have been a safeguard and pro- 
tection to the character and fame of the dead. He has adduc- 
ed charges, both general and particular, of high import, which 
no other man has ever undertaken to establish before the com- 
munity. 

Every descendant and connexion of General Putnam is 
bound to protect and preserve his character and fame from un- 
merited reproach. He has a right, it is his duty, to call upon 
the prosecutor to produce evidence in support of the charges, 
or to retract them. 

There is a solemn duty, also, resting on the community. 
The country itself owes a debt of gratitude to those worthies, 
who established her Independence, and can repay it only by 
holding their characters and fame in sacred trust. She is 
bound to defend and protect this trust against all posthumous 
enemies. She should not suffer this treasure, thus committed 
to her care, to be subject to spoliation or diminution. She has 
once decided upon their merits ; she is now bound to see that 
her decisions are respected, until upon a thorough investi- 
gation of the charges preferred, and the evidence ad- 
duced in support of them, she shall see fit to reverse her 
decrees. 

The public has not only this solemn duty to perform, but 
ha«, also, a deep interest, in relation to this subject. It has an 
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interest in the reputation of its distinguished men, which, 
when it ceases to preserve or protect, it will cease to deserve 
distinguished services from any of its citizens. The charac- 
ters of its great men are the real treasures of the country. 
They are the regalia of the republic. What has it but these 
fo=- its glory ? What, but these, for the themes of its poets and 
orators ? What, but these, for the examples of its emulous 
youth ? — When possessions of this nature shall be little es- 
teemed, it will evince a strange disregard to the highest sub- 
jects of national interest. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed from the commencement 
of the revolution, and in this flight of years, a great majority 
of those, who acted prominent parts in it, have been carried 
to the tomb. A small number survive, yet enjoying the fruit 
of their services, and rejoicing in the prosperity of their coun- 
try. We cannot conceive what motives should induce any 
one of those, who are still living, to venture rashly in an at- 
tack on the fame of the dead. How long can he, who is the 
youngest of the survivors, expect to live, to vindicate his own 
claims to his country's gratitude ? And which of them can ex- 
pect, that those who come after him, and are of another gen- 
eration, shall pay a more tender and sacred regard to his 
fame, than he may have been found to manifest to the fame of 
one of his own associates and companions in arms ? — The last 
man who should bring forward, at this day, an accusation 
against one, who has long been dead, and who died in the full 
possession of his country's regard and gratitude for his services 
in our revolution, is he, who has himself claims on that regard and 
gratitude for similar services. Even the common feelings of 
self interest would seem sufficient to repress such an undertak- 
ing by such a hand. What is the value of revolutionary merit, 
if, forty years after the actions on which it rests were perform- 
ed, and twenty years after he who performed them has gone 
to his grave, this merit may be denied, in terms of bold and 
unqualified assertion, and the country informed that imbecility, 
cowardice, want of patriotism and neglect of duty, were the 
true characteristics of those, to whom it has uniformity ascrib- 
ed a generous devotion to the public interest, inflexible virtue 
and undaunted courage ? — And especially what is to be the 
value of this merit, if such attacks are to be made upon it, not 
by the temerity of the striplings of the rising generation, but 
by one who was an associate and fellow labourer ? There are 
occasions, it is true, in which great sacrifices must be made to 
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the truth of history, and to a desire of disabusing mankind of 
their prejudices and false opinions. But such necessity, we 
have flattered ourselves, lias not existed, in relation to the public 
men of the United States. We cannot persuade ourselves that 
it existed in the case of General Putnam, and we cannot there- 
fore but feel the deepest regret for the occasion which has 
produced these remarks. 

But we must examine the charges preferred by Gen. Dear- 
born against Gen. Putnam in the * account.' The first which 
we shall notice is of a special nature. It is the charge of 
cowardice at the battle of Bunker Hill. It appears to us, 
that this charge is necessarily implied in the ' account.' Gen. 
Putnam is there coupled with Col. Gerrish, and they are rep- 
resented as retreating side by side ' without discharging a 
single musket.' The conduct of Gen. Putnam is there rep- 
resented as being similar in every respect to that of Col. Ger- 
rish. And Col. Gerrish, the author of the account tells us, 
in consequence of this conduct was arrested for cowardice, tried, 
cashiered, and universally execrated, and that Gen. Putnam 
was saved from a like fate only by his extraordinary popular- 
ity. And that when Gen. Putnam's ephemeral and unaccount- 
able popularity had subsided or faded away, the selection of 
Col. Gerrish as a ' scape-goat' was considered a mysterious 
and inexplicable event. That is, that although Col. Gerrish 
was guilty of cowardice, and merited the punishment inflict- 
ed upon him, and justly suffered * universal execration,' yet 
it was ' mysterious and inexplicable,' that Gen. Putnam, who 
was guilty of a similar offence, should escape a similar fate; 
that is, that it was quite mysterious and inexplicable that Gen. 
Putnam was not arrested for cowardice, tried, cashiered, and 
subjected to universal execration. 

The second charge is of a more general nature. It not 
only accuses Gen. Putnam of cowardice at the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, but denies him merit as a soldier, generally, and 
his claim, also, to the applause bestowed upon him by the peo- 
ple, w T hose minds, the author of the « account' tells us, were 
at that time under the < shackles of a delusive trance.' We 
think we are justified in this inference, and shall leave it to 
the public to judge, whether these charges are not contained 
in the few sentences, which we have quoted, and are also 
willing to risk the assertion, that the whole tenour and spirit of 
the ' account' breathes these charges throughout. 

hi't n • turn our attention, in the next place, to the nature 
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and the degree of evidence adduced in support of these char- 
ges. And here, even admitting that Gen. Dearborn has not 
deprived himself of the full benefit of his own testimony, by 
voluntarily preferring these charges, we cannot but doubt his 
competency to speak so decisively upon the conduct of Gen» 
Putnam on the field of battle. 

He was a platoon ofiicer, commanding twenty or thirty 
men, and engaged, like them, in loading and discharging his 
musket. This does not seem to be a station, which gave him 
such a view of things, as authorizes him to say, of his own 
knowledge, what was or was not the conduct of a gen- 
eral officer. He could speak much better, probably, of the 
conduct of the platoon under his command. < 'Twas but a 
part he saw, and not the whole.' 

We should not expect to find General Dearborn resorting, 
in any case, to this sort of evidence to estimate the merits 
of a military man. His experience, it was natural to sup- 
pose, might have taught him, how incompetent subalterns are 
to speak of the merits of their superiors, either as to courage 
or conduct. He has had occasion to notice the general in- 
justice of such opinions, and it would scom, that he must have 
seen and felt the impropriety of bringing General Putnam's 
reputation and character to be tried by any such standard. 
Although he may now be, or may have lately been, a Major 
General, yet it is only the evidence of Captain Dearborn 
which he produces on this occasion against General Putnam. 
Among military men, we imagine, nothing will be esteemed 
worse, than this appealing downwards on questions of milita- 
ry behaviour. According to this process, a captain is to de- 
cide how well his colonel, (or, in this case, a general officer,) 
executes his command and performs his duty ; — and the cap- 
tain himself must find a voucher for his own good behaviour, 
in the certificate of some soldier in a platoon. Those are to 
judge how commands are executed, who do not know what the 
commands are ; and he, who sees the least of all, is to be the 
judge over all. 

For the purpose of satisfying unprejudiced minds, who might 
conceive that there were some grounds for doubting the general 
correctness of his observations, General Dearborn has, since 
the appearance of the * account,' procured and published the 
letters, certificates and depositions of sundry persons, relative 
to the battle. 

General M'Clary of New-Hampshire in a letter to the son 
of General Dearborn, says, 
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' I was, the principal part of the time the battle continued, near 
to Colonel Stark, who commanded the regiment to which I belong- 
ed, and on our retreat from Breed's Hill, in ascending Bunker's 
Hill, and arriving on its summit, I well remember of seeing Gen- 
eral Putnam there, on his horse, with an iron spade in his hand, 
which was the last I saw of him on that day. Being an officer in 
the company under the command of your father, I had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the circumstances generally attending the bat- 
tle, and if General Putnam hadbeen there, I should have known it.* 

General M'Clary was, we believe, an ensign in Captain 
Dearborn's company. General Pierce of New-Hampshire 
says, 

< I went on to the Hill about .eleven o'clock A. M. on the seven- 
teenth ; when I arrived at the summit of Bunker's Hill, I saw two 
pieces of cannon there standing, with two or three soldiers standing 
liy them, who observed they belonged to Captain Callender's com- 
pany, and said that the Captain and his officers were cowards, and 
that they had run away. General Putnam there sat upon a horse. 
I saw nobody at that place when I arrived there, but the General 
and those two or three soldiers. General Putnam requested our 
company, which was commanded by Captain John Ford of Chelms- 
ford, Mass. to take those two pieces of cannon, and draw them 
down ; our men utterly refused, and said thev had no knowledge 
of the use of artillerr, and that they were ready to fight with their 
own arms. Captain Ford then addressed his company in a very 
animated, patriotic and brave strain, which is the characteristic 
of the man ; the company then seized the drag-ropes and soon drew 
them to the rail fence, according to my recollection, about half the 
distance from the redoubt on Breed s Hill to Mystic river. I 
think I saw General Putnam at that place, looking for some part 
of his sword. I did not hear him give any orders or assume any 
command, except at the top of Bunker's Hill, when I was going to 
the field of battle.' 

Two or three other persons declare that they were in the 
battle, and did not see General Putnam there. Captain 
Trevett, who commanded a company of artillery from Mar- 
blehead, attached to Colonel Gridley's regiment, says, that 
he saw him on Bunker's Hill, while he himself was going to 
Breed's Hill, and on his return saw him again at the same 
place. 

Major Stark, the son of General Stark, writes, that he re- 
collects substantially all that General Dearborn has written, 
bavin.? been in the hattle. In a letter to General Wilkinson 
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in 1815 this gentleman also says, 'your account of General 
Putnam corresponds with what I have always understood of 
his conduct that day.' The account here referred to, is con- 
tained in a letter from General Wilkinson to Major Stark, in 
which the writer says, ' General Dearborn informs me that 
General Putnam was fuming and vociferating on Bunker 
Hill, sixty or eighty rods in the rear, and although invited 
did not come up to the fire.' This account then, is the ac~ 
count of General Dearborn, not of Genera) Wilkinson. Ma- 
jor Stark adds, with becoming caution, that ' his juvenile 
years did not entitle him to [enable him to obtain] any better 
than common place information. The Reverend Mr. Bently 
says that be saw General Stark in 1810, and that he was then 
informed by him, that if General Putnam had done his duty, 
he would have decided the fate of his country in the first ac- 
tion. 

The Honourable Abel Parker, now a judge in New Hamp- 
shire, says, 

< In the time of this heavy fire 5 (that is of the artillery from Bos- 
ton) ' T, for the first time that day, saw General Putnam standing 
with others under cover of the north wall of the fort, where I be- 
lieve he remained until the British troops made their appearance 
in their boats. At this time the artillery was withdrawn from the 
fort, but by whose order I know not ; and General Putnam at or 
near the same time, left the fort. The removing of the artillery, 
and Geneial Putnam's departure, took place a little before (if my 
memory be correct) the New Hampshire troops made their appear- 
ance on the hill. I saw them when they arrived, and witnessed 
their dexterity in throwing up their breast-work of rails a;id hay. 
When the British first made their attack with small arms I was at 
the breast-work where I remained until I received my wound from 
the party who had flanked it ; I then went into the fort, where I 
remained until the order to retreat was given by Colonel Prescott. 
After my arrival at the fort, I had a perfect opportunity of viewing 
the operations of the day, and distinctly noticed Colonel Prescott 
as the only person who took upon him any command. He frequent- 
ly ordered the men from one side to the other, in order to defend 
tbat part which was pressed hardest by the enemy ; and I was 
within a few \ards of him, when the order to retreat was «iven ; and 
I affirm, that at that time General Putnam was not in the fort, neither 
had he been there at any time after my entering the same ; and I 
have no hesitation, in declaring, that the story told by Colonel Small 
to Colonel Trumbull, concerning General Putnam's saving him from 
the fire of our men at that time, is altogether unfounded.' 
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We learn from these statements of General Pierce and Judge 
Parker that General Putnam most assuredly was on the field, 
at the rail fence, at one time, and near the fort at another. 
These are distinct denials of General Dearborn's statement 
that he was in the rear, on Bunker Hill, the whole time. 

Whoever considers the nature and circumstances of this 
battle will not be at all surprised, if there should appear to 
have been some degree of complaint and fault-finding among 
those engaged. It was a battle almost won, — but yet lost. 
The place was not finally defended. The pinnacle of success 
had been almost reached, not quite. The prize had been 
seized, as it were, but not holden. Out of the disappointed 
feelings, natural to such an occasion, some crimination and re- 
crimination might be expected to arise. Even the gallant 
Prescott, a man of a noble, g.-nerous, and magnanimous na- 
ture, would not will ingly surrender his redoubt ; nor is it strange 
that he might think it possible for others to have given him 
better support. He found himself, in his little fortress, and 
on his leaving it, to pass through a gate-way enfiladed by the 
British musquetry, in a condition somewhat like that in which 
Jugurtha is described by Sallust, « Dum sustentare suos, et 
prope jam adeptam victoriam retinere cupit, circumventus ab 
equitibus, dextra, sinistra, omnibus occisis, solus inter tela 
hostium vitabundus erumpit.' 

Properly and strictly speaking, there was no Commander 
in Chief in the battle. The troops from the different states 
were strangers to each other. The battle itself was unexpect- 
ed, and may be said to have been accidental. No weight 
should be given to the opinions, engendered in such a state of 
feelings against any man's conduct ; especially when we take 
into the account the entire want of discipline in the army, and 
of concert among its leaders, and when we remember that all 
depended on that spirit of enthusiasm which glowed in the 
breast of every soldier, and which led him, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to look upon himself as his own commander. 
A very ordinary degree of candour would induce the belief, that 
if there had been grounds of comprint against any officer, at 
that time, not of a shadowy and unsubstantial nature, they 
would have been attended to and investigated. That was cer- 
tainly a jealous period Every officer was watched, because it 
was the beginning of a civil war, and dangers were to be ap- 
prehended, not only from cowardice but from defection. If 
those who knew General Putnam's behaviour at that time, 
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found no fault with it, the presumption is, that no fault muld 
be found with it. And those, whose lips were silent then, 
when well founded complaints would have been a duty, must, 
long afterwards and after the death of the party, be heard not 
without much abatement and allowance. 

Let us now. however, turn our attention to the accused, and 
see what can be produced to repel or answer the evidence 
against him. 

The following is quoted from a letter written by Judge 
Grosvenor, of Pomfret, addressed to Colonel Daniel Putnam, 
son of General Putnam. 

1 Being under the command of General Putnam, part of our regi- 
ment and a much larger number of Massachusetts troops under 
Colonel Prescott were ordered to march, on the evening of the six- 
teenth of June, 1775, to Breed's Hill, where, under the immediate 
superintendence of General Putnam, ground was broken and a re- 
doubt formed. On the following day, the 17th, dispositions were 
made io deter the advance of the enemy, as there was reason to 
believe an immediate attack was intended. General Putnam dur- 
ing the period was extremely active, and directed principally the 
operations. All were animated, and their general inspired confi- 
dence by his example. The British army having made dispositions 
for landing at Morton's Point, were covered by the fire of shot and 
shells from Copp's Hill, in Boston, which it had opened on our re- 
doubt early in the morning, and continued the greatest part of the 
day. At this momenta detachment of four lieutenants (of which I 
was one) and one hundred and twenty men, selected the preced- 
ing day from General Putnam's regiment,* under Captain Knowl- 
t'>n, were, by the general, ordered to take post at a rail-fence on 
the left of the breast-work, that ran north from the redoubt to the 
bottom of Breed's Hill. This order was promptly executed, and 
our detachment, in advancing to the post, took up one rail-fence 
and placed it against another, (as a partial cover,) nearly 
parallel with the line of the breast-work, and extended our left 
nearly to Mystic river. Each man was furnished with one pound 
of gun-powder and forty eight balls. This ammunition was re- 
ceived, however, prior to marching to Breed's Hill. 

( In this position our detachment remained until a second divis- 
ion of British troops landed, when they commenced a fire of their 
field artillery of several rounds, and particularly against the rail- 
fence ; then formed in columns, advanced to the attack, displayed 
in line at about the distance of musket shot, and commenced firing. 

* The genera' officers from Connecticut, in the campaign of 1775, had 
each a regiment, with lieutenant colonels under them. 
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At this instant our whole line opened upon the enemy, and so 
precise and fatal was our fire, that in the course of a short time they 
gave way and retired in disorder out of musket shot, leaving before 
us many killed and wounded. 

' There was but a short respite on the part of the British, as their 
lines were soon filled up and led against us ; when they were met 
as before, and forced back with great loss 

' On reinforcements joining the enemy, they made a direct ad- 
vance on the redoubt, and being successful, which our brave Cap- 
tain Knowlton perceiving, ordered a retreat of his men, in which 
he was sustained by two companies under the command of Cap- 
tains Clark and Chester. 

'The loss in our detachment, I presume, was nearly equal. Of 
my own immediate command of thirty men and one subaltern, there 
were eleven killed and wounded 5 among the latter was myself, 
though not so severely as to prevent my retiring. 

* At the rail-fence there was not posted any corps save our own 
under Knowlton, when the firing commenced ; nor did I hear of 
any other being there till long after the action. Other troops, it 
was said, were ordered to join us, but refused doing so. 

' Of the officers on the ground, the most active within my observa- 
tion, were General Putnam, Colonel Prescottand Captain Knowl- 
ton ; but no doubt there were many more, equally brave and meri- 
torious, who must naturally have escaped the eye of one attending 
to his own immediate command.' 

The following is from a letter from Colonel John Trumbull, 
the Painter. 

' Tn the summer of 1786, 1 became acquainted, in London, with 
Colonel John Small, of the British army, who had served in Ameri- 
ca many years, and had known General Putnam intimately during 
the war of Canada from 1756 to 1763. From him, I have the fol- 
lowing anecdote respecting the battle of Bunker Hill ;— .1 shall 
nearly repeat his words ; — Looking at the picture which I had then 
almost completed, he said, " I don't like the situation in which you 
have placed my old friend Putnam ; you have not done him justice. 
I wish you would alter that part of your picture, and introduce a 
circumstance which actually happened, and which I can never for- 
get. "When the British troops advanced the second time to the 
attack of the redoubt, I, with the other officers, was in front of the 
line to encourage the men ; we had advanced very near the works 
undisturbed, when an irregular fire, like a feu-de-joie was poured 
in upon us ; it was cruelly fatal. The troops fell back, and 
when I looked to the right and left, I saw not one officer stand- 
ing; — I glanced my eye to the enemy, and saw several young men 
levelling their pieces at me ; I knew their excellence as marksmen, 
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and considered myself gone. At that moment my old friend Put- 
nam rushed forward, and striking up the muzzles of their pieces 
with his sword, cried out, '• For God's sake, my lads, don't fire at 
that man — I love him as I do my brother." We were so near each 
other, that I heard his words distinctly. He was obeyed $ I bowed, 
thanked him and walked away unmolested." 

' Colonel Small had the character of an honourable, upright man, 
an<l could have no conceivable motive for deviating from truth in 
relating the circumstances to me ; I therefore believe them to be 
true. You remember, my dear sir, the viper biting the file. The 
character of your father for courage, humanity, gentrosity, and in- 
tegrity is too firmly established, by the testimony of those who did 
know him, to be tarnished by the breath of one who confesses that 
he did not. 

' Accept, my dear sir, this feeble tribute to your father's mem- 
ory, from one who knew him, respected him, loved him — and who 
wishes health and prosperity to you and all the good man's pos- 
terity.' 

The truth of the foregoing anecdote derives confirmation 
fro. i the testimony of Colonel Daniel Putnam, who informs us 
in his • letter,' that the same was related to him by his father 
soon after the battle, and that there was also an interview be- 
tween Colonel Small and General Putnam, on the lines be- 
tv> een Prospect Hill and Bunker Hill, not long after the ac- 
tion. 

Judge Winthrop, of Cambridge, in an unpublished letter, 
dated June 18th, 1818, says, 

' I lived in Cambridge all the summer of 1775, and among others 
was present at the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th of June, in that 
summer. The army was then upon the state establishment. 
About one o'clock, or a little after it, an alarm was given in this 
vicinity. James Swan, Esq. was then resident here. Wetwoarmed 
ourselves and went down together to Charlestown. A little beyond 
the College, General Joseph Warren overtook us. We were both 
known to him and exchanged the passing compliment. But as he 
was on hofseback we did not join company. 

' When we passed over Bunker Hill, we went immediately to that 
part of the lines, where the rail-fence stood. There were two field- 
pieces there, but no artillery-men with them. Generals Putnam 
and Warren were in conversation by one of them. We spoke with 
them, and then passed on toward the redoubt. The two generals 
were standing, and General Putnam had hold of the briddle of his 
horse j there were then very few, if any men at the fence. When 
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we got to the redoubt, we did not enter, but spent a little time in 
viewing the situation of the ground and of the enemy. We sup- 
posed, from the position of the British troops, that their intention 
was to advance between our intrenchment and the Mystic river, and 
that it would become necessary to have that part of our line well 
guarded. We expressed our opinion, and some of the people about 
us desired us to go and see if any sufficient force was there. We 
two accordingly went over to the rail-fence, and being arrived near 
the place where we had seen the two generals, and where the field- 
pieces were still standing, the firing commenced. 1 did not see 
either General Putnam or General Warren afterwards on that day. 

' I have not now the command of dates, but think it was only a 
few days after this, when the army was taken into continental pay, 
and General Washington took the command. Ward, Putnam and 
Heath were general officers, and continued to be generally respect- 
ed. I never heard any blame cast on General Putnam, and it was 
about fifteen years after this that he died in peace. 

' It is altogether a mistake, that either I, or my brother, was ever 
on the Committee of Safety. About a month after the battle, if I 
rightly recollect, the government was organized according to the 
charter, and the Committee of course ceased.' 

General Humphreys in his life of Putnam, speaking of the 
battle says ; ' the presence and example of General Putnam 
were not less conspicuous than useful. He did every thing 
that an intrepid and experienced officer could accomplish. 
The enemy pursued to Winter Hill. — Putnam made a stand 
and drove them back under cover of their ships.' 

An account of the battle, published in one of the news-papers 
at the time, states, 

' The action continued about two hours, when the regulars on the 
wing were put in confusion and gave way. The Connecticut 
troops closely pursued them and were on the point of pushing their 
bayonets ; when orders were received from General Pomeroy for 
those who had been in the action two hours to fall back, and their 
places to be supplied with fresh forces. These orders being mis- 
taken for a direction to retreat, our troops on the right wing, began 
a general retreat which was handed to the left, the principal place 
of action, where Captains Knowlton, Chester, Clark, and Putnam 
had forced the enemy to give way, and retire before them for some 
considerable distance, and being warmly pursuing the enemy, were 
with difficulty pursuaded to retire ; but the wing, by mistaking the 
orders, the left, to avoid being encircled, were obliged to retreat 
with the main bod v.' 
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The position of some part of these Connecticut troops is 
confirmed by the statement of Mr. Adams, who now resides 
near the memorable spot, and at whose house Captain Knowl- 
ton's company was quartered. He informs us that this com- 
pany went upon the hill by order of General Putnam. After 
their return they mentioned to Mr. Adams that they fought 
behind a kind of breast-work, made of rail-fence and new 
mown grass, and that this was erected by themselves. 

The following affidavits and extracts are here inserted, at 
length, because they have not been before published. 

* I, Abner Allen of Western, in the County of Worcester, do 
testify and declare, that I enlisted as a soldier in the company, 
which was commanded by General Israel Putnam, and Thomas 
Grosvenor was lieutenant. I was at the battle of Bunker Hill ; 
went on the right before the battle and worked at the breast-work. 
Putnam was then and there called general and acted as such, and 
the company was commanded by Captain Knowlton, who was 
afterwards promoted to be Colonel, and killed at Harlem Heights, 
where I was with him. Our company was posted and fought at the 
rail-fence at Breed's Hill till we had orders to retreat. And I do 
know that General Putnam was in this engagement $ I saw him 
on horse-back, riding backwards and forwards urging the men to 
the fight with great earnestness,— and when some of the men ap- 
peared to flinch a little, I heard him use this expression, " Gods 
curse ye — drive on." He was as much exposed as any man en- 
gaged. Our company fought at about the centre of the line be- 
tween the breast-work and the water. And I do know that Gen- 
eral Putnam did, on that occasion, all that a soldier and brave man 
could do,' 

' I, Joseph Hill of Tyringham, in the Country of Berkshire, do 
testify and declare, that I enlisted into the company of Israel Put- 
nam, of Connecticut, (son of General Israel Putnam,) in May, 
1775, — that I was at the battle of Bunker Hill on the 17th of 
June. Part of the Connecticut troops went on over night and part 
in the morning. I know that General Putnam was in that battle. 
I was on the left wing. I know that he took part in the engage- 
ment, and was as much exposed as any body in the battle. — I then 
belonged to Coventry in Connecticut ' 

Reuben Kemp, of Brooklyn, Connecticut, deposeth ; ' that in 
the campaign of 1775, he Was a soldier in Captain Samuel Rich- 
ards' company, and Colonel Stark's regiment ; and being quartered 
at Mystic, on the morning of the 17th of June, there was an alarm, 
and our regiment were ordered to parade at the Colonel's quarters, 
when each man received ammunition ; namely, ten bullets, and a 
gill-cup of gun-powder. We sorted our bullets as well as we could, 
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to suit the bore of our guns, and immediately marched to Charles- 
town Neck. — After we arrived at the high ground over the neck, 
we were ordered to parade our packs and guns, and set sentries 
over them. Here we were furnished with intrenching tools, and 
began to throw up a breast -work near the top of Bunker Hill } but 
we had not been more than fifteen minutes at work, before the 
drums beat to arms, and we were marched immediately. An of- 
ficer whom 1 had never before seen, and whom they called Gen- 
eral Putnam, seemed to have the ordering of things. He charged 
the men not to fire until the enemy came close to the works, and 
then to take good aim, and make every shot kill a man, and he told 
one officer to see that this order was obeyed. But there were a 
few pieces discharged before the order was given to fire. General- 
Putnam appeared to be very angry, and passed along the lines 
quickly with his sword drawn, and threatened to stab any man 
that fired without order. The enemy kept firing as they advanc- 
ed, and when they had got pretty near the works, we were all or- 
dered to take good aim and fire. All this time, General Putnam 
was constantly passing backwards and forwards, from right to left, 
telling us the day was our own if we would only stick to it ; and 
it was not many minutes before the enemy began to retreat. I saw 
him very often after, for he commanded at Prospect Hill, and I 
knew him to be the same officer that was in the fight/ 

Isaac Bassett, of Killingley, in Connecticut, deposeth, ' that he 
was a private soldier in General Putnam's regiment in the cam- 
paign of 1775, that the day previous to the battle of Bunker Hill, 
a detachment had been made from that regiment, and under the 
command of Captain Knowlton, composed part of the force that 
first occupied Breed's Hill ; — that on the morning of the 17th of 
June, another detachment from the same regiment under the com- 
mand of Ensign Sprague marched from Cambridge, either to re- 
lieve, or to reinforce the party which went on to the hill over 
night. To this last detachment the deponent belonged, and arriv- 
ed on the hill, at the redoubt and breast-work, just as the action 
commenced. Here he saw General Putnam with his drawn sword 
encouraging and animating the troops. One of the company, Ben- 
jamin Grosvenor, was wounded in the shoulder, and the deponent's 
father, (who was also a soldier in the same regiment,) was endea- 
vouring to lead him from the field of action. General Putnam 
stopped him, and pricking his arm with his sword, told him the 
wounded man could walk oil' himself, and not a soldier should 
leave his post. This happened at the breast-work, leading from 
the redoubt, where our party took post ;— and often-times during 
the action, I saw General Putnam in the hottest of the fight, calling 
on the men to stand their ground ; and I am sure he was at this 
post when the enemv scaled the walls of the redoubt. I did not 
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myself hear the order given, but it was often said by the soldiers of 
our regiment, that General Putnam ordered the men not to fire on 
the enemy till they could see the colour of their eyes, and then for 
every man to make sure of his mark.' 

Ebenezer Bean, a soldier in Captain Kinsman's company 
and Colonel Stark's regiment, says, 

' When we arrived at the redoubt, General Putnam was there 
and very active; was urging the men on, giving orders, riding from 
one end of the line to the other, as far as i could observe, and con- 
tinued active through the action.' 

Amos Barns, a soldier in Captain Abbot's company, and 
of Colonel Stark's regiment, says ; 

< When we got to the top of Bunker Hill, I saw two field pieces 
which had ceased firing ; General Putnam was on his horse near 
them, and when we passed him he requested ColonelStark to press 
on as fast as possible.' 

The general result of this evidence, we think, is decisive to 
disprove a very important part of General Dearborn's state- 
ment. 

General Dearborn declares in the « Account,' * that Gen- 
eral Putnam remained at or near the top of Bunker Hill until 
the retreat, with Colonel Gerrish by his side ; that be not only 
continued at that distance during the whole of the action him- 
self, but had a force with him nearly as large as that en- 
gaged.' 

And General Wilkinson says, that General Dearborn stated 
to him, that ' Putnam was fuming and vociferating on Bun- 
ker Hill, sixty or eighty rods in the rear, and although invited 
did not come up to the fire.' 

Now we think the fact, that General Putnam did not remain 
on Bunker Hill, during the whole action, but was actually 
present on Breed's Hill, is completely proved. Two of the 
persons, whose certificates General Dearborn has published, 
allege this expressly. General Pierce says he saw him at the 
rail-fence ; and Judge Parker says, that he saw him at the 
fort or redoubt. And, in addition to these, there is the posi- 
tive declaration of Judge Grosvenor, Judge Winthrop and the 
other persons whose depositions are given above. And we 
have little doubt, that hundreds of other depositions to the 
same effect might be obtained. Our belief is founded on the 
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very numerous declarations which we learn have been made to 
the judges, by soldiers in the revolutionary army, applying for 
pensions under the late law. This is a weight of testimony 
not to be resisted, surely by the negative evidence resulting 
from the declaration of those who say they did not see him. 

General Dearborn's statement is, not that he did not see Gen- 
eral Putnam, but that General Putnam was not there. He al- 
leges the fact ; and the fact, as he states it, is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the testimony of others. Instead of ' fuming and 
vociferating in the rear,' and refusing to come up, though in- 
vited, — if the witnesses are to be credited, he was actually and 
zealously engaged in the battle itself. 

The carrying off, with his own hands, of a part of the in- 
trenching tools, is mentioned in a sort of half reproachful man- 
ner by General Dearborn, — but we see not with what pro- 
priety. If no other and higher duty were omitted, his atten- 
tion to these minor objects, and his willingness to perform the 
labour of others, are not to his disadvantage. It was contem- 
plated to throw up another work immediately, farther in the 
rear, which indeed was actually begun ; and General Putnam 
had experienced enough to know that a militia army is apt to 
be in want of indispensable utensils. For this reason, he in- 
sisted on bringing off the intrenching tools, ar.d set the exam- 
ple himself. Does not this circumstance, instead of exciting 
an illtimed sneer, rather unite with the other parts of his con- 
duct, to remind one of a celebrated classical description of a 
General in battle ? < In prima acie versari, laborantibus suc- 
currere, integros pro sauciis arcessere ; omnia .providere ; 
multum ipse pugnare, sape hostem ferire ; strenui militis, et 
boni imperatoris officia simul exsequebatur.' 

Taking the evidence together, we apprehend the following 
to be a true general account of General Putnam's conduct on 
this occasion. He came over from Cambridge, with a part of 
the Connecticut troops, the night before the battle, and direct- 
ed and assisted in throwing up the redoubt. He was on the 
field of battle, at or about the time the action commenced, at 
the rail-fence. At some period, during the battle, he 
probably went back to bring up the residue of his own regi- 
ment. He may possibly have gone back more than once for 
this purpose. He was encouraging the troops, giving com- 
mand, passing along the lines, and partaking of all the dan- 
ger of the occasion, in the heat of the engagement, at the rail- 
fence. When the British made the last attack, which was 
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confined principally to the redoubt, he might have been gone 
back to bring up the other troops. If so, this would explain a 
fact, which has been asserted, that Colonel Prescott, on his 
retreat, met General Putnam. He was not in the redoubt, at 
any time during the battle. That post was Prescott's. His 
command and operations were confined to the troops* which 
lined the rail-fence, and perhaps the breast-work. — It should 
be understood, that the redoubt and breast-work were on a line. 
But the rail-fence was not on aline with these, but considera- 
bly in the rear, and much nearer Bunker Hill. If General 
Putnam had been at the rail-fence itself, when Colonel Pres- 
cott retreated, the latter might be said to hare met with, or, 
in more correct terms, to have passed the former. The con- 
tiguity of (he rail-fence to Bunker Hill may explain the pas- 
sing, even perhaps more than once, of General Putnam from 
the one to the other. It has little tendency to prove the ab- 
sence of General Putnam from the field at the time of the bat- 
tle, that troops passed him as they went to Breed's Hill, or as 
they returned from it. They went before the battle, and re- 
turned afterwards ; and an officer on horseback certainly is 
able to move with more velocity than a corps of infantry. It 
was an open field, not a strait and narrow path, that led to the 
redoubt, the breast-work and the rail-fence. Officers no doubt 
traversed the field, sometimes meeting troops, sometimes pass- 
ing them, in various directions, as their duty required. No 
part of the fight was hotter or more fatal than at that part of 
the line occupied by Knowlton's company. Mr. Grosvenor, it 
will be recollected, — who testifies to the presence of General 
Putnam, on the spot, and at the moment, — belonged to this 
company. In order to understand the operations of the day, 
it should be borne in mind that the object of the British was to 
dislodge the troops from the redoubt. To effect this object, in 
addition to the firing kept up by the artillery from Boston, an 
attempt was made to cut it off from succours in the rear. The 
first operation of the British infantry was a movement on the 
flank ; and it was to prevent the success of this movement, that 
the rail-fence was thrown up. Being repulsed in this attempt, 
the British, on the. arrival of the reinforcement, changed their 
mode of operation, and proceeded to a direct assault of the 
fort itself, in which they succeeded. The following extract 
from the account published at the time by the Massachusetts 
Congress, is quite intelligible. 
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' Our troops, within their intrenchraents, impatiently awaited 
the attack of the enemy, and reserved their fire until they came 
within ten or twelve rods, and then began a furious discharge of 
small arms. This fire arrested the enemy, which they for some 
time returned, without advancing a step, and then retreated in dis- 
order and with great precipitation to the place of landing, and some 
of them sought refuge even within their boats. At length they 
were rallied, and marched up, with apparent reluctance, towards 
the intrenchments ; the Americans again reserved their fire until 
the enemy came within five or six rods, and a second time put the 
regulars to flight, who ran in great confusion towards their boats. 
They formed once more, and having brought some cannon to bear 
in such a manner as to rake the inside of the breastwork from one 
end of it to the other, our troops retreated within their little fort. 
The ministerial army now made a decisive effort. The fire from 
the ships and batteries, as well as from the cannon in front of 
their army, was redoubled. They attacked the redoubt on three 
sides at once. The breast-work on the outside of the fort was 
abandoned ; our ammunition was expended, and but few of our 
men had bayonets to affix to their muskets. Can it then be won- 
dered that the word was given by the commander of the pai ty to 
retreat ? But this he delayed till the redoubt was half filled with 
regulars, and our troops had kept the enemy at bay some time, 
confronting them with the but-end of their muskets. The retreat 
of this little handful of brave men would have been effectually cut 
off, had it not happened that the flanking party of the enemy, 
which was to have come upon the back of the redoubt, was check- 
ed by a party of our men,' (that is, the party at the rail-fence,) 
' who fought with the utmost bravery, and kept them from advanc- 
ing farther than the beach ; the engagement of these two parties 
was kept up with the utmost vigour ; and it must be acknowledged 
that this party of the ministerial troops evinced a courage worthy 
of a better cause ; all their efforts however were insufficient to 
compel their equally gallant opponents to retreat, till their main 
body had left the hill ; perceiving this was done, they then gave 
ground, but with more regularity than could be expected of troops 
who had no longer been under discipline, and many of whom 
never before saw an engagement.' 

The fact is, that the troops at the rail-fence, a part of which 
belonged to Putnam's regiment, and were more immediately 
under his command, never were repulsed and did not retreat, 
till the fort itself, the whole original object of the battle, was 
abandoned. The deficiency of force was in the redoubt, and 
if Putnam had been able to have reinforced Prescott there, it 
would have been in the highest degree advantageous. But 
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this does not appear to have been in his power, for it seems 
to have been with the greatest difficulty that the flanking par- 
ties of the enemy were kept from entirely surrounding the 
fort. 

If, however, we are mistaken in the result of this evidence, 
and it be not yet proved that General Putnam was actually in 
the battle, or even if it should be or could be proved, on the 
other hand, that he was not in the battle, still the charge 
brought by General Dearborn is not at all made out. The 
charge is a charge of misbehaviour and cowardice. To make 
this good, much more would be necessary than to prove his 
absence from the field. It must be shewn that he ought to 
have been there ; that it was his duty to be there ; that he 
had a command there ; and that his absence was imputa- 
ble to personal fear, and was in disobedience of orders, and 
violation of duty. It cannot be forgotten, that the amount 
of what General Dearborn has said is as we have stated; 
and whether Putnam was in the battle or not, is not the main 
question ; but the main question is, was lie guilty of coward- 
ice, and did he deserve execration ? It is needless, we think, 
to state that no such charge is in the least degree supported 
by the evidence. 

We have hitherto omitted to notice General Dearborn's ac- 
count of the conversation at Governor Bowdoin's table, and 
the expression of Colonel Prescott, relative to General Put- 
nam, on that occasion. And we have also forborne to quote 
the statements of the Reverend Messrs. Chaplin and Bullard ; 
an extract of which, however, we must now lay before our 
readers. « Colonel Prescott informed us repeatedly, that 
when a retreat w as ordered and commenced, and he was de- 
scending the hill, he met General Putnam, and said to hitn, 
" why did you not support me, General, with your men, as I 
had reason to expect, according to agreement?" Putnam 
answered, " I could not drive the dogs up." Prescott point- 
edly said to him, " if you could not drive them up, you might 
have led them up." 

We have no disposition to question the personal veracity of 
General Dearborn ; although we think there is just and great 
reason to complain of his habit of round and sweeping 
assertion, and of delivering his own opinions and impres- 
sions as so many positive facts. We know too the high rep- 
utation and character of the Reverend gentlemen from whose 
account we have taken the foregoing quotation. Notwith- 
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standing all this, we are willing to believe tliat some misap" 
prehension or misrecollection exists, in regard to both these 
relations. We indulge this feeling as much, at least, out of 
regard to Prescott as to Putnam. The first of these reported 
expressions is of that sort, which justifies a suspicion, that it 
may be at least a translation of Colonel Prescott's remarks 
into the language of the author of the < account.' It is too 
late to inquire into the truth of this reported conversation, ei- 
ther from Colonel Prescott or Governor Bowdoin. It must 
therefore rest on the declaration of General Dearborn, which 
never can be contradicted. But who can be reconciled to the 
manner in which this declaration, whether accurately report- 
ed or not, is now made public ? General Dearborn probably 
knows that Colonel Prescott and General Putnam kept up a 
friendly acquaintance during their lives. He knows that 
these two officers have left sons, reputable and distinguished 
in the society of the present times. Does he choose to be the 
occasion of heart-burnings and strife among the sons of brave 
men ? If he finds men of respectability entertaining towards 
each other sentiments of friendship and esteem, does he feel 
it his duty to say to them, ' the fattier of one of you pro- 
nounced the father of the other to be a coward ?' — Whether 
we look to the truth and value of historic narrative, to the 
character of the dead, or the feelings of the living, we see 
enough to induce us to mark, as far as our expression of de- 
cided disapprobation may mark, the recital in such coarse, 
terms of table conversation, even if there were less reason 
than there is, to think that such conversation was not misun- 
derstood or misrecollectcd. 

We hope that Messrs. Chaplin and Billiard may have im- 
puted to Colonel Prescott, through mistake, observations they 
may have heard from others. Their regard for Prescott can- 
not be greater than ours, and we repeat, that it is on his ac- 
count, we are willing to suppose that there is some error in 
these reported conversations. In this reply, said to have been 
given by Prescott to Putnam in the field, there is a tartness, 
and an air of wit, which would seem to render a later origin 
of the remarks probable. These smart sayings and epigram- 
matic speeches are more generally made after than on the 
occasion. 

But even admitting that Prescott made use of these or 
similar declarations, we, think they weigh little against 
Putnam. There was no plan or concert among the leaders. 
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Each was to be the sole and exclusive judge of the course 
most proper to be pursued. No one of course could cor- 
rectly decide upon the conduct of another in this state of 
things. 

As to the anecdote related by Colonel Small, we are not 
certain that it ought not to be believed, although it must be 
confessed, it wears a little the aspect of romance. But we 
know that Putnam was well acquainted with very many of 
the British officers, and Colonel Small among others, — that 
they had a very high regard for him, and that he entertained 
towards them the friendly spirit of a former companion. 
There is, and can be, no doubt that Colonel Small has stated 
this fact ; and there is the positive declaration of Colonel 
Putnam, that his father mentioned the same occurrence to him 
shortly after it happened. Very probably there is one mis- 
take into which Colonel Trumbull may have fallen, and 
which has given rise to the contradiction of Colonel Small's 
account to Judge Parker's. — It was not at the redoubt, that 
this happened, but at the breastwork, or the rail-fence. Ad- 
mitting this to have crept into the account given by Colonel 
Trumbull, the essential facts remain altogether uncontra- 
dicted. 

We shall only add in relation to General Putnam's con- 
duct in the battle of Bunker Hill, the following extracts, 
which we shall leave to make their proper impression, with- 
out further note or comment. 

From the Honourable William Tudor. 

< Soon after the arrival of General Washington as commander 
in chief of the American forces at Cambridge, in July, 1775,— 
Court martials were ordered to be holden for the trials of different 
officers, who were supposed to have misbehaved in the important 
action on Breed's Hill on the seventeenth of June ; at all of which 
I acted'as judge advocate. In the inquiry, which these trials oc- 
casioned, I never heard any insinuation against the conduct of 
General Putnam, who appeared to have been there without any 
command; for there was no authorized commander. — Colonel 
Prescott appeared to have been the chief.' 

From the Honourable John Adams to Daniel Putnam, Esq. 

' ({uincy, June 5, 1818. 
'You ask whether any dissatisfaction existed in the public 
mind against General Putnam, in consequence of any part of his 
conduct on the seventeenth of June, 1775. I was in Philadelphia 
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from the fifth of May through the summer of 1775, and can testify 
as a witness to nothing which passed at Charlestown on the seven- 
teenth of June. 

4 But this I do sav without reserve, that I never heard the least 
insinuation o» dissatisfaction with the conduct of General Putnam. 
through his whole life.— A.nd had the characters of General Green, 
General Lincoln, General Knox, General La Fayette, or even Gen- 
eral Warren, General Montgomery, or General Mercer been called 
in question, it would not have surprised me more. There must 
have been some great misunderstanding in this affair. I seem to 
see intuitively, or to feel instinctively to the truth of Major 
Small's testimony ; but it would require a sheet of paper to state 
what I have in memory, relative to Major Small and General 
Warren.' 

But, as we before stated, the author of the ' account' not on- 
ly charges Genera] Putnam with misbehaviour at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, but denies him merit as an officer generally. 
He says his popularity was ' ephemeral' and « unaccountable,' 
and that when it had faded away, ' and the minds of the peo- 
ple were released from the shackles of a delusive trance, the 
circumstances relating to Bunker Hill "were viewed and talked 
of in a very different light, and that the selection of the unfor- 
tunate Colonel Gerrish as a scape-goat, was considered as a 
mysterious and inexplicable event.' 

Now is it true, that General Putnam's popularity ever fad- 
ed away ? — Did it prove to be ephemeral ? When did it sub- 
side ? — Who released the people from their delusive trance ; 
and who were those wise persons, who, after this had happen- 
ed, talked of the circumstances of the battle in a very different 
light ? Who are they, who considered the arrest of Colonel 
Gerrish as the selection of a scape-goat, and a mysterious and 
inexplicable event ? 

If the author of the 'account' alleges, that subsequent events 
so far developed either Putnam's general character, or the 
merit of his conduct at the battle of Bunker Hill, as to have 
seriously and injuriously affected his reputation, he ought to 
prove what he alleges. He has given no evidence of it. We 
know of none, in history, or tradition. We believe that Gen- 
eral Putnam retained his reputation till his death. His pop- 
ularity, which is called 'ephemeral' and 'unaccountable,' 
was founded on a long course of useful services, as will ap- 
pear by a brief recurrence to the history of his life. 

General Putnam was born at Salem, in this state, but went 
to Connecticut at the age of twenty or twenty-one. At the 
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breaking out of the war between France and England, in 
1756, — commonly called in this country the French war, — 
he was appointed Captain of a company of provincial troops, 
to serve against the French and Indians. « It is not,' said 
Mr. Ames, * in Indian wars that heroes are celebrated, but it 
is there they are formed.' Of this discipline, Putnam had a 
full share. He was created a Major in 1759, in which year 
he distinguished himself by his uncommonly good conduct in 
extinguishing afire which had broken out in the barracks, 
at Fort Edward, and threatened the magazine, which was 
within twelve feet of the barracks. Notwithstanding the ut- 
most efforts of the troops, the fire continued to make progress, 
and to approach the magazine. 

' Putnam stood,' says his biographer, ' so near the sheet of fire, 
that a pair of thick blanket-mittens were burnt entiiely from 
his hands; he was supplied with another pair dipt in water. Col- 
onel Haviland, fearing that he would perish in the flames, called to 
him to come down. But he ititreated that he might be permitted 
to remain, since destruction must inevitably ensue if their exer- 
tions should be remitted. The gallant commandant, not less as- 
tonished than charmed at the boldness of his conduct, forbade any 
more effects to be carried out of the Fort, animated the men to re- 
doubled diligence, and exclaimed, " if we must be blown up, we 
will go altogether," At last, when the barracks were seen to be 
tumbling, Putnam descended, placed himself at the interval, and 
continued, from an incessant rotation of replenished buckets, to 
pour water upon the magazine. The outside planks were already 
consumed by the proximity of the fire, and as only one thickness 
of timber intervened, the trepiditation now became general and 
extreme. Putnam, still undaunted, covered with a cloud of cin- 
ders, and scorched with the intensity of the heat, maintained his 
position until the fire subsided, and the danger was wholly over. 
He had contended for one hour and a half with that terrible ele- 
ment. His legs, his arms, and his face were blistered ; and when 
he pulled off his second pair of mittens, the skin from his hands 
and fingers followed them. It was a month before he recover- 
ed.' [Humphreys' Life of Putnam.'] 

Soon after this he was taken prisoner, in a battle with the 
Indians. 

' Having discharged his fusee several times, at length it missed 
fire, while the muzzle was pressed against the breast of a large 
and well-proportioned savage. This warrior, availing himself of 
the indefensible attitude of his adversary, with a treineudous war- 
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hoop sprang forward, with his lifted hatchet, and compelled him 
to surrender ; and having disarmed and bound him fast to a tree, 
returned to the battle.'— 5n the further progress of this battle, the 
two parties alternately gained and lost ground — ' This change of 
ground occasioned the tree to which Putnam was tied to be di- 
rectly between the fire of the two parties. Human imagination 
can hardly figure to itself a more deplorable situation. The balls 
flew incessantly from either side, many struck the tree, while 
some passed through the sleeves and skirts of his coat. In this 
state of jeopardy, unable to move his body, to stir his limbs, or 
even to incline his head, he remained more than an hour. So 
equally balanced, and so obstinate was the fight ! At one mo- 
ment, while the battle swerved in favour of the enemy, a young 
savage chose an odd way of discovering his humour. He found 
Putnam bound. He might have despatched him at a blow. But 
he loved better to excite the terrors of the prisoner, by hurling a 
tomahawk at his head, or rather it should seem his object was to 
see how near he could throw it without touching him. The wea- 
pon struck in the tree a number of times at a hair's breadth dis- 
tance from the mark. When the Indian had finished his amuse- 
ment, a French Bas-oflicer, (a much more inveterate savage by 
nature, though descended from so humane and polished a nation,) 
perceiving Putnam, came up to him, and, levelling a fusee within 
a foot of his breast, attempted to discharge it — it missed fire. In- 
effectually did the intended victim solicit the treatment due to his 
situation, by repeating that he was a prisoner of war. The degen- 
erate Frenchman did not understand the language of honour or of 
nature : deaf to their voice, and dead to sensibility, he violently 
and repeatedly pushed the muzzle of his gun against Putnam's 
ribs, and finally gave him a cruel blow on the jaw with the but of 
his piece. After this dastardly deed lie left him.' 

' At length the active intrepidity of D'Ell and Harman, second- 
ed by the persevering valour of their followers, prevailed. They 
drove from the field the enemy, who left about ninety dead behind 
them. As they were retiring, Putnam was untied by the Indian 
who had made him prisoner, and whom he afterwards called mas- 
ter. Having been conducted for same distance from the place of 
action, he was stripped of his coat, vest, stockings and shoes; 
loaded with as many of the packs of the wounded as could be piled 
upon him ; strongly pinioned, and his wrists tied as closely togeth- 
er as they could be pulled with a cord. After he had marched, 
thi ough^no pleasant paths, in this painful manner for many a tedi- 
ous mile, the party, (who were excessively fatigued,) halted to 
breathe. His hands were now immoderately swelled from the 
tightness of the ligature ; and the pain was become intolerable. 
His feet were so much scratched, that the blood dropped fast from 
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them. Exhausted with bearing a burden above his strength, and 
frantic with torments exquisite beyond endurance, he entreated 
the Irish interpreter to implore, as the last and only grace he de- 
sired of the savages, that they would knock him on the head and 
take his scalp at once, or loose his hands. A French officer, in- 
stantly interposing, ordered his hands to be unbound, and some of 
the packs to be taken off. By this time the Indian who captured 
him, and had been absent with the wounded, coming up, gave him 
a pair of mocasons, and expressed great indignation at the unwor- 
thy treatment his prisoner had suffered ' 

< That savage chief again returned to the wounded, and the In- 
dians, about two hundred in number, went before the rest of the 
party to the place where the whole were that night to encamp. 
They took with them Major Putnam, on whom, besides innumera- 
ble other outrages, they had the barbarity to inflict a deep wound 
with a tomahawk in the left cheek. His sufferings were in this 
place to be consummated. A scene of horror, infinitely greater 
than had ever met his eyes before, was now preparing. It was de- 
termined to roast him alive. For this purpose they led him into 
a dark forest, stripped him naked, bound him to a tree, and piled dry 
brush, with other fuel, at a small distance in a circle round him. 
They accompanied their labours, as if for his funeral dirge, with 
screams and soundsinimitablebut by savage voices. Then they setthe 
piles on fire. A sudden shower damped the rising flame. Still they 
strove to kindle it, until, at last, the blaze run fiercely round the 
circle. Major Putnam soon began to feel the scorching heat. His 
hands were so tied that he could move his body. He often shifted 
sides as the fire approached. This sight, at the very idea of which 
all but savages must shudder, afforded the highest diversion to his 
inhuman tormentors, who demonstrated the delirium of their joy by 
correspondent yells, dances, and gesticulations. He saw clearly 
that his final hour was inevitably come. He summoned all his re- 
solution, and composed his mind,asfaras circumstances could per- 
mit, to bid an eternal farewell to all he held most dear. To quit the 
world would scarcely have cost a single pang, but for the idea of 
home, but for the remembrance of domestic endearments, of the 
affectionate partner of his soul, and of their beloved offspring. Hie 
thought was ultimately fixed on a happier state of existence, be- 
yond the tortures he was beginning to endure. The bitterness of 
death, even of that death which is accompanied with the keenest 
agonies, was, in a manner, past, — nature, with a feeble struggle, 
was quitting its last hold on sublunary things, — when a French of- 
ficer rushed through the crowd, opened a way by scattering the 
burning brands, and unbound the victim. It was Molang himself 
—to whom a savage, unwilling to see another human sacrifice im- 
molated, had run and communicated the tidings. That command- 
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ant spurned and severely reprimanded the barbarians, whose noc- 
turnal powwas and hellish orgies he suddenly ended.' 

Putnam was carried to Canada ; afterwards exchanged, 
promoted to be a colonel, and served through the remainder 
of the war. When the peace of 1 763 took place, * at the ex- 
piration of ten years from his first receiving a commission, af- 
ter having seen as much service, endured as many hardships, 
encountered as many dangers, and acquired as many laurels 
as any officer of his rank, with great satisfaction he laid aside 
his uniform, and returned to his plough.' 

General Putnam took an early and deep interest in the ques- 
tions which grew out of the Stamp Act, and in all that related 
to the dispute between England and America. The bat- 
tle of Lexington at length put this dispute to the arbi- 
tration of the sword. « Putnam, who was ploughing when 
he heard the news, left his plough in the middle of the 
field, unyoked his team, and without waiting to change 
his clothes, set off for the theatre of action. But finding 
the British retreated to Boston, and invested by a sufficient 
force to watch their movements, he came back to Connec- 
ticut, levied a regiment under authority of the legislature, 
and speedily returned to Cambridge.' The progress of his 
promotion in the revolutionary army is stated in his son's « Let- 
ter to General Dearborn.' His services are well known, and 
we believe justly appreciated by the country. A paralytic 
shock compelled him to retire in December, 1779, holding at 
that time the second rank of command in the American army. 
We shall add only an extract from an affectionate letter 
of General Washington to General Putnam, in June 1783. 

1 Dear Sir, — Your favour of the 20th of May, I received with 
much pleasure. For I can assure you, that, among the many 
worthy and meritorious officers, with whom I have had the happi- 
ness to be connected in service through the course of this war, and 
from whose cheerful assistance in the various and trying vicissi- 
tudes of a complicated contest, the name of a Putnam is not for- 
gotten ; nor will it be, but with that stroke of time which shall ob- 
literate from my mind the remembrance of all those toils and 
fatigues through which we have struggled, for the preservation and 
establishment of the rights, liberties, and independence of our 
country.' 

Even the slight review which we have been able to take of 
General Putnam's previous military services, will, we think, 
be sufficient to satisfy any one that his popularity, when he 
joined the army at Cambridge, was not « unaccountable,' 
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General Putnam was an uneducated man. In the science 
of his profession he could not, of course, be greatly accom- 
plished. He made his way by the force and enterprize of his 
character, and his devotion to the public interest. He was 
suited to the times, and the times were suited to him. Habit- 
uated, from early life, to an acquaintance with the militia, 
trained in the school of Indian and colonial warfare, of in- 
tegrity above suspicion, and of courage not to be doubted, 
much esteemed by the people of Connecticut, and a warm 
friend to the revolution, it could hardly be otherwise than that 
he should possess that weight and consideration which is call- 
ed an < unaccountable popularity.' 

We shall now take leave of this subject, so far as General 
Putnam is concerned. There remain, however, a few re- 
marks upon other topics. It has already been observed, that 
the < Account' contains several things worthy of being com- 
municated to the public ; but if it is put forth as a full and am- 
ple narrative of all that took place in the battle, and all that 
related to it, it is greatly deficient. The author, as we have 
seen, does not spare censure, where he thinks it deserved, 
and in some instances withholds not praise ; but in others he 
is silent, where the highest commendation is due. If we mis- 
take not, he only mentions Prescott once, in the whole ac- 
count, and then merely for the purpose of reciting his con- 
versation at Governor Bowdoin's. ftow we have no idea of 
a just and proper account of the battle of Bunker Hill, which 
does not place Colonel Prescott in a conspicuous pos- 
ture. In any true picture, he ought to stand out from the 
canvass, in the most prominent manner. He commanded the 
most important post ; nobody had a right to command over 
him ; and he acquitted himself with great gallantry. 

Perhaps it may not be generally known that he solicited this 
command. Yet such, we believe, was the fact. We have a 
letter before us from the Rev. Mr. Whitney of Pomfret, in 
which he states, that at Cambridge, the evening before the 
battle, he was present at the head quarters of the army, when 
Prescott solicited to be put on this service. 

The author of the * Account' says, that no officer assumed 
the command, undertook toform the troops, or gave any orders in 
the course of the actum, that he heard, except Colonel Stark. 
This is most extraordinary. Did Prescott assume no com- 
mand ? Did he give no orders ? Who commanded in the re- 
doubt, the great and important point in the field ? In truth, 
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if there was any commander in chief in the action, it was 
Prescott. From the first breaking of the ground to the 
retreat, he acted the most important part, and if it were now 
proper to give the battle a name, from any distinguished agent 
in it, it should be called Prescott's Battle. 

Towards the conclusion of the < Account' we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph ; — * General Ward, then commander in 
chief, remained at his quarters in Cambridge, and apparently 
took no itvterest or part in the transactions of the day.' The 
words in italics are thus printed in the « Account.' — The au- 
thor undoubtedly intends that they shall have a meaning : 
and that that meaning shall be a reproach on the character 
of General Ward. He remained at his quarters, in Cam- 
bridge, it is said. This is very true, for he was commander 
in chief of the Massachusetts troops, and Cambridge was 
head quarters. The troops that fought the battle were de- 
tached, to do a particular service, and that service unexpect- 
edly led to an engagement. But it is said that General 
Ward apparently took no interest, (with an emphasis on the 
expression,) in the transactions of the day. What ground 
for this assertion ? The author did not see General Ward ; — 
he knew nothing of his counsels, his resolutions, or his con- 
duct. How then can he say, that he took no interest in the 
transactions of the day ? Merely because General Dearborn 
did not see General Ward at Bunker Hill, — where, as far as 
appears, it was not his duty to be, — this round, bold, and whol- 
ly unauthorized declaration is made, that he apparently took 
no interest in the transactions of the day. This license of speech 
is altogether unpardonable. We can find no apology for it 
on an occasion in which the writer professes that his object 
is, to perform the duty which he owes * to the characters of 
those brave officers, who bore a share in the hardships of the 
Revolution.' 

That General Ward did take a most anxious interest in 
the transactions of that day, the consultations had with his 
officers, and the reasons which governed him, in relation to 
the reinforcements for the battle, — may be learned from ma- 
ny who partook in those consultations, and who know those 
reasons. Among others, we have no doubt that Governor 
Brooks, — who passed under the fire of the enemy's ships and 
gunboats, from the place of the battle to Cambridge, for rein- 
forcements, which were ordered by General Ward, — can 
speak satisfactorily to this point. 
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In undertaking the labour of collecting and transcribing the 
evidence, which we have now laid before the public, and in 
making the remarks with which we have accompanied it, 
we have been exclusively governed by that regard to character, 
which we ever wish to cherish in ourselves, and in the com- 
munity. We have espoused no private controversies, nor 
composed this article from the impulse of any private or per- 
sonal feeling. 

Wc have lately had occasion to call the attention of our 
readers to the life of Patrick Henry. In that work, we 
thought the author had gone to the extreme ©f commenda- 
tion, and bestowed his praises with too liberal a hand. He 
seemed to put his heart into his work, and to feel that he 
elevated his own character, and the character of the state to 
which he belonged, in proportion as he raised the reputation 
of the subject of his biography. The duty which he thought 
he owed to posterity, was to present a portrait of his coun- 
tryman, drawn with all the favour and to the utmost advan- 
tage, to say the least of it, which truth would permit. 

How different, in all respects, is the spirit of the work 
which we have here noticed. The contrast which these 
productions manifest, in relation to the sort of feelings 
in which they originated, and their widely different tenden- 
cy and consequences, open a very interesting topic, from 
which we must forbear for the present, but on which it is time 
that some one, who sees and feels its importance, should ad- 
dress himself to the good sense of New England. Let us 
remember that we have nothing more precious than the rep- 
utation of our distinguished men, civil or military, living or 
dead. Let us deprecate the spirit that depreciates merit j 
and let us embrace in all its extent and spirit, that maxim, — 
full of the soundest wisdom and fit to be urged, again and 
again, with all possible earnestness, — character is power. 



Abt. XII. — Demetrius, the Hero of the Don. Jin Epic Poem. 
By Alexis Eustaphieve. Boston j Munroe & Francis. 1818. 
pp.256. 12mo. 

We admire the undaunted enterprise of this author. He 
is by birth a foreigner, and his case therefore is, we believe, 
an unparalleled phenomenon. It has hitherto been consid- 
ered the last effort of human genius to compose an epic poem, 



